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| WORKING FOR BETTER LABOR AND SAFETY STANDARDS 


BY 


VERNE A. ZimmER, DIRECTOR 


Division OF LABOR STANDARDS, U.S. Dept oF LaBoR 





arecent letter to the Division o Standards since its organization within the 
Labor Standards, the secretary of a State Jepartment of Labor less than 6 months ago. 
labo organizatior said "] am enclosing They illustrate the kind of practical serv- 
three bills on workmen's compensation amend- ice for which there is a general need, as 
ments recently introduced in our legislature. shown by the fact that requests ave come 
As they represent a departure from our pres- from organizations, officials, and individu 
t statutes and practice, I would like to als in almost all of the States. The variety 
ave your comment as to the proposals from and scope of the inquiries are further indai- 
t Standpoint of practicability and desira- cated by such additional requests receive 
bility. Particularly I would like to know by the Department of Labor as -- "Please 
the effect of similar enactments that may send us a draft of an effective and workable 
exist in other States." wage-collection law." "What is the advice 
of the Department as to a draft for a mini- 
nothe lette the xecutive , 
Another letter, from the executive mum-wage law?" “What is the best adminis- 
cecret of ar t t 2} < riatio > 1 
SCEGCary OF Gh SASUSLFISL GSSOCLALLON iA 6 tration form or set-up for a State labor de- 
large State, reads as follows: "For years I partment?" "What is a desirable form of ar 
ave beer avineg tha 5 “tate P er 
ave been saying that our tate is far n occupational-disease act?" 
advance of, any other in respect to liberal- 
* 4 ¢ et . . o f } ho ~ + a ° ve 
Ly effectiveness of labor laws. It now In answering these inquiries and sup- 
‘ ‘ee te e che } t al +) fc 7 . 
occurs tO MG UNOS F HAVE LEKON 4S TOF plying the requested information, the Divi- 
granted na tha? aetrialiyv . y Pamae 5 | i : 
ranted and that I actually have no factual sion of Labor Standards draws upon material 
material hefore n wine prec } wher o me 7 . : 
aterial before me showing precisely i€ and data from various Federal and State 
“ a~+ P >) | A 4 e e * . 
we Stand in relation to other States. Is governmental agencies as well as upon infor- 
oa ee , : eee Te 
your Department in a positio to furnish mation in the hands of industrial, educa- 
ie ; -+ A " 5 . 
vhis information? tional, and scientific organizations. 
From a labor commissioner in a large . a : 
When State legislatures are in ses- 
industrial State comes the following request: om ; “7 
x3 ° Sion there is a heavy and continued demand 
'l am presenting to you herewith a copy of a - 7 
ai me for sample drafts of bills on many phases of 
nArA Ac _ 7 hes . A ww 
roposed blower or exhaust law compiled by a 
Bina . * z . . labor and economic legislation. Through the 
committee, which will probably be presented ; a pie 
mecium of a reporting service all labor 
in the form of an amendment to the statute. Re? a , és 
: . ¥ D1lilsS which are bdelng introduced in state 
I would like to have you review this propos- Par s 
; ae ‘ : legislatures are made available to the Divi- 
al and advise me in detail as to the various cs : 
Sion of Labor Standards. This reporting 
provisions therein." : ‘ s 
service frequently brings to light excep- 
These inquiries are typical of hurn- tionally well-designed pieces of State leg- 
Creds received by the Division of Labor islation that are of interest to other 








It Labor 


currently 


the Division of 
informed as to the prog- 
the 


States. 
Standards 
of 
country. 


keeps 


ress labor legislation throughout 


LABOR STANDARDS 


Great differences in labor laws, ben- 


and administrative meth- 
from the 


efits, regulations, 
have existed 
But 


inevitable competitive factors, 


ods among the States 
industrialization, 
the 
through 

the 
have 


beginning. increased 


with its 


practical elimination of State lines 


modern transportation facilities, and 


consequent greater mobility of workers, 


pushed these inequalities into the fore- 


ground as a very real social and economic 








LABOR LAWS ARE NO BETTER 
THAN THEIR ENFORCEMENT 


IN MANY STATES ADMINISTRATIVE AGENCIES 
ARE UNDERSTAFFED AND ILL EQUIPPED FOR 
EFFECTIVE ENFORCEMENT OF LABOR REGULATIONS 

SOME STATES SPEND MORE 

FOR PROTECTION OF WILD LIFE 

THAN FOR 
THE HEALTH AND SAFETY 
OF INDUSTRIAL WORKERS 


IN 1933 
ONE STATE APPROPRIATED 


~ 


® 





$226,550 $20,800 
FOR FOREST, FISH FOR LABOR 
AND GAME COMMISSION DEPARTMENT 
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wailies 


A major objective of the Division 
is to assist 
wherever practicable, | 


problem. 
of Labor Standards 
zing State labor laws, 
to the end that workers in one State may 
ceive the same measure of protection 
benefit as workers in another State. 


in harmoni- 


re- 


anc | 


this interstate con- 


or agreements 


To attain goal, 
upon minimum standards 


been 


pacts 


of labor legislation have developed 


among States located in the same industrial 


region. he Department of Labor has taken 
an active part in the organization and has 
participated in the procedure of the first 


interstate compact group, comprising New 


England and the North Atlantic States. 
Another most effective method of 
improving and harmonizing State labor legis- 
the regional conferences on 
economic Following e 
in Washington, 
these regional 
held the last 6 
one in Nashville, Tenn., with 
the 12 Southeastern States; 
in Richmond, 
attended by 
States of Washing- 
These 
representatives 


ana 


lation has been 
labor 
national 


and security. 
held 


of 


conference 


D. C., last year, three 


conferences have been in 


months -- rep- 
resentation from 
one of more local application 

and one in San Francisco, 
the 


California, 


Va.; 
representatives from 
ton, Oregon, and Nevada. 
conferences 
of 


educational 


bring together 
labor, employers, private welfare groups, 
institutions, and State adminis- 
Out of the detailed dis- 
of 
come 
to 


employment 


trative officials. 
cussions and exchange 
formal 


views at these in- 


conferences definite concrete 


standards such 
of 


occupational 


recommendations as on 


vital subjects as minors, 


workmen's compensation, dis- 


eases, minimum wage, limitation of hours, 


nightwork, industrial homework, economic se- 
of 


developing State labor departments. 


curity, and methods Strengthening and 


SAFETY AND HEALTH 


An 
is the promotion 


function of the Division 
safety and health among 
of the It is 
the Division to supplant 


essential 
of 
workers 
of 


industrial country. 


not the purpose 





iivision 


armoni- 


icable, | 
may re-| 


on anc 


te con- 
andards 
veloped 
ustrial] 
5 )6«(otaken 
ind has 
e first 
ng New 


thod of 
legis- 
neces on 
owing a 
ington, 
egional 
last 6 
th rep- 
States; 
chmond, 
nded by 
ashing- 

These 
Latives 
yroups, 
iminis- 
ed dis- 
ese in- 
sncrete 
n such 
ninors, 
| dis- 
hours, 
nic se- 
ig and 


vision 
| among 

It is 
ipplant 


or supersede private or semipublic safety 
organizations which contact employers di- 
rectly. It is, however, the aim of the 


ivision of Labor Standards to promote State 


activity in the safety and health field as a 
permanent function of the State departments 
" 


labor. In disseminating information as 


to technical methods of accident control and 
of health the Divi- 


and adapts 


the elimination hazards 
, 
utilizes 


and studies wherever possible. 


research findings 
This work is 


done under the immediate supervision of an 


experienced safety engineer. The resulting 


is placed at the disposal of in- 
t 


e legislators or responsible 


The U. S. Labor - 


directly 


Department of par 
an 


a 


ticipates in the development 


drafting of codes sponsored by the American 
supervises the draft- 


for 


Standards Association, 


r 
ahs 


of safety and health standards 


N.R.A. codes, and participates in organized 
safety movements throughout the States. In 
latter connection the 
recently secured 


and 


Labor 
the loan of the 
health exhibit 
State 
Carolina and Virginia. 
contact for the 
th and safety standards will be 


thic 


this Division of 


Standards 


famous traveling safety 


of New York for participation in safe- 


ty meetings in North 


method of promotion of 


further 


} 
4 


hea 
developed during the present year. 

The Division of Labor Standards has 
initiated a proposal for unifying and n- 


n 


orga 
hi 
witht 


izing accident-prevention wit 
Federal departments, 


engaged in 


programs 


the some of which are 


extensive construction work. 


Within the month a survey of safety 


past 
Coulee Dam 
the 
earlier survey 


conditions at was undertaken at 


the request of Interior Department, 


following an conducted at 
Boulder Dam. 
the 


long been a need for 


by the 


There has 
Division of 


of Labor. 


services now provided 


Labor Standards of the Department 
The labor laws in the 48 States are a mix- 
ture of good, bad, and indifferent statutes. 


Only 16 States have minimum-wage laws for 


w 














WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
| BENEFITS FOR WIDOWS DIFFER | 
GREATLY UNDER STATE LAWS | 
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women. Only five States have embodied into 
odes 
e 


law adequate safe for their 


While 44 
pensation, most of 


ty c indus- 
tries. States have workmen's com- 


their laws are below the 
Standards set by the more 
The 


regulation of 


forward-looking 
commonwealths. 
the 

of work for women 


greatest disparity ex- 


ists in hours” and 


types 
, 
and children. 


The Division of Labor Standards i 
= 


$ 
Still new and inexperienced, but with the 


cooperation of the States, organized labor, 


employers, social workers, and other groups, 
the 


the 


it can become an effective agency for 


promotion of better labor standards in 


country. 








UNEMPLOYED YOUTH IN THE 


UNITED STATES 





"One of the most tragic results of the depression is the 
effect it has upon the lives of young men and women emerging from 
our euaucational instituttoas. There are several million young 
people vetueen the aéges of 18 ana 30 who have graduated from our 
schools and colleées and enterea into a uork-world where no oppor- 
tunities have been open to them to olt.aain a start in tusiness or 
to commence the practice of their profession. This large group 
may become demoralized and disheartened and thus constitute a aan- 
$erous addition to the discontentea anu radical-minaed elements 
and also offer .a challenge to the system which permits the minas 
and ingenuities of its youth to be wastea.” 
-- From Senate Resolution No. 67, January 30, 1935 
More than one-third of the high-school between the ages of 1€ and 2 were out c 
and college graduates between the ages of 18 work as against £8 for all ages. In Mess 
and 29 were unemployed in July 1934. It is chusetts over 25 percent were unemploy 
estimated that of the 6,800,000 employable within the age group of 18 to 24, as agains 
high school and college graduates in this 25 percent for all ages. 
age group 2,450,000 were out of work. The House-to-house canvasses conducted }b; 
younger element, those between 18 and 24, the Bureau of Labor Statistics in the spring 
were hit the hardest. Within this group 44 of 19234 in three representative industrial 
percent of the high-school graduates and 35 cities further emphasize the pressure of ur 
percent of the college graduates were out of employment upon youth. This survey four 
work. Approximately 200,000 persons on re- that out of every 100 employable persons 
lief in October 1974 had never hela a job. between the ages of 16 and 24, 34 were unen 
Nine out of every l1C of these were youths ployed, as compared with an average of 2 
between the ages of 16 and 25. for all age groups. 
These facts were revealed in a report 
to the United States Senate by the Secretary APPLICATIONS FOR JOBS BY AGE GROUPS 
of Labor in response to a Senate resolution U.S. EMPLOYMENT SERVICE — JANUARY 1935 
which requested an estimate of the extent of 
unemployment among youth and suggestions for 18-29 { { { { { 7 | { { 4 { { \ { 
meeting the problem. The Secretary's analy- YEARS - 
ne 2 SAC F 140,642 Applicariorns 
Sis and suggestions for meeting the problen 
of unemployed youth in the United States are JIO-I9 


MEARS 


summarized in this article. 


40-49 








AAA itt 


67/09 Aplications 


(iit 


90,923 Applicol1o/ms 


{iii 


IE,725 Applications 








EAcH Figure REPRESENTS 10,000 APPLICANTS 








THE PROBLEM OF UNEMPLOYED YOUTH 
YEARS 
The cepression has cut off work oppor- 
tunities for youth to a greater extent than WER 89 
for the working population as a whole. A MEARS 
survey of unemployment in Pennsylvania in 
1924 by the State Emergency Relief Board 
shows that 42 out of every 100 employables 
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In Milwaukee, 75 percent of the boys 
girls graduated from 9 high schools in 
e 1932 and seeking jobs were unemployed 6 
hs later. Young people are often passed 
r by employers in favor of older and more 
erienced workers. If unmarried and with- 
family responsibilities, they are not 
ely to get emergency employment or work 
ief. 

Approximately 30 percent of all new 
lications for jobs in 15 States during 
mber 1934 were made by young men and 
en between the ages of 18 and 24, accord- 
to the U. S. Employment Service. Persons 
this age group, owever, received only 2¢é 
cent of the jobs made available throug! 
Employment Service during that montl 
WHAT HAS BEEN DONE TO MEET THIS PROBLE 








gainst ; — 
Period of Education and Training Ex- 
: tended. The effect of the minimum age of 16 
ed t 3 
years for gainful employment established 
spring 
P 
: t} N.R.A. codes has been to keep many young 
Strial a : 
- persons between 14 and 16, who would other- 
of un- . 
i be seeking a job, in school. For those 
found 2 
; who have left schoo and are out of a jot 
orsons 
wine tt Federal Government has established ar 
of 2] educational program. Unemployed teachers or 
relief rolls have been given the job of 
teaching the unemployed. Funds for this 
ee : 
work have been granted to every tate by the 
UPS FLELR.A. 

Approximately 100,000 university stu- 
dents have been given part-time jobs on the 
campus to keep them in school. They receive 
$15 a month from the FLE.R. A. to help meet 
expenses on books, supplies, and tuition. 

Junior or freshman colleges, without 
tuition charges, have been set up in a num- 
ber of communities where free higher educa- 
tion is not available. The State of Michigar 
is at present operating 100 of these schools 
for first-year college students. 

An apprentice training program to 

. teach workers skilled trades, for which the 
* See p. 8 of this issue. 


period 
journeyman 
been inaug 


Job 


‘s ne excee 
urated by th 


s Have 


ssary to ¢c 
s l year, 
ceral over 


Conservation Corps during its 2 years 
eration has kept an average of 359,0C 
men between the ages o 18 and 25 
conserving and restoring Government 1 
forests. Under the Work-Relief Bill 
wes passed on April 6, 1935, the al 
for Emergency Conservation Work has 
creased from $300,000,000 to $60C,00C 
Work projects have taken some 
unemployed young men and womer ff 
any young persons, however, are ot 
le for work relief since it is ¢ 
only one member of the family -- the 
breadwinner, usually the father or 
son. Self-help projects and subs 
homesteads have also given employment 
ly to heads of families and to older 
Transient camps, whic provi 
those who take to the road because c 
ure to secure employment at hone 
served a number of unemployed your 
Approximately one-third of the popula 
these transient camps are youths bet 
and 24 years of age. 
A PLAN TO PROVIDE FOR UNEMPLOY 
To meet the immeciate proble 
employment among young people who he 
school, the Secretary of Labor’ sugg 
allotment of $96,000,000 from emerger 
funds to be used in financing work j; 
anc scholarships for these young 
his money should provide for 
1. The development of work r 
give jobs to 800,00) young peopl ] 
years of age who are not heads of fa 
These young people will be giv: 
combined with an educational na recr 
al program in their home communities 
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$15 a 
oute- 


period of 6 months and will be paid 


month. For unemployed boys and girls 


side of their home communities similar re- 


lief work will be provided in experimental 


camps. 

A junior placement division within 
quali- 
allot- 


this 


Employment Service to place 


men and women on An 


$2,500,000 is 


jobs. 
recommended for 


for 16 
financed 


ana 


be 
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HEALTH RISKS IN INDUSTRY 


of 
are employed in 


A large majority the workers in 


the United States plants 


which have no safety director and no nursing 


or medical service. A recent survey by the 


Public Health 28,700 
615 


th 
twnis 


U. S. Service, 


covering 


workers in plants in a typical industri- 
showed that only 20 


al area in country, 


of the 
the services 


percent workers covered were provided 


with of a plant safety director, 


only 17 percent with a part-time physician, 


percent with nursing service. Out of 


13 were employed in 


and 34 


every 100 workers plants 
y 


where a common towel was used, and 20 worked 


in plants where a common drinking was in 
the 


electroplating, 


cup 


use. In printing, stone, clay, and 


glass, and dyeing and clean- 


ing industries about one-half of the workers 


used a drinking cup. 


common 


The of 
services was most apparent in 
nts 


shortage health and 


employing 


ph 


Among the pl 


workers 
2 had 


a safety director 
had a 


first-aid room 


oO 


percent 


cn 
a) 


percent 


. 


_ 
a 


had a 
had a 


percent part-time physician 


percent full-time nurse 


oO 


$8,100,909. 
week for 1 


from a fund of 
vide scholarships of $2 a 


This would pro- 


schoo] 


year for 100,000 boys and girls. The schol-| 
arships will go to young people whose fanmi- sur 
lies cannot supply their needs for carfare,| of ; 
books, and incidentals. all 
4. Extension and strengthening of expe 
programs which have proved successful in the} pot 
past. These include the Civilian Conserva-| oexpc 
tion Corps, campus work projects for college} ang 


students, freshman colleges, and the appren- 


tice-training program. 





In contrast to this lack of services 


in small plants were conditions prevailing 
in the larger plants (those employing more 
than 100 workers) where -- 

30 percent had a safety director 

54 percent had a first-aid room 

19 percent had a part-time physician 

32 percent had a full-time nurse 

The significance of this shortage of 

health and safety services in small plants 
is accentuated by the fact that 92 percent 
of all industrial workers in the United 
States work in plants with less than 100 en- 





i. 


ployees. Over one-half work in plants en- 
ploying 10 workers or less. 

The failure of industry to provide} were 
the essentials for safe and healthy working} prin 
conditions has led the U. S. Public Health} expo 
Service to recommend that a "program of 
industrial health and hygiene be carriec| 
on by the Department of Health; one that} the 
will reach the small as well as the large} 38 p 
plants." cien 
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SAFETY IN WORK PLACES fire, and in the chemical industry 30 per- 
cent were similarly unprotected. 
Unguarded machinery was found in the ; 
6 7 : Explosions endangered the lives of 26 
survey to be the greatest potential source ; 
: * ; percent of the workers in the stone, clay, 
of accidents. Out of every 100 workers in 
a : ; 4 and glass plants covered, and of 17 percent 
all industries covered, 42 were exposed to 
: in the rubber-goods industry. 
this hazard. Thirteen out of every 100 were 
exposed to obstacles on the plant floor, a The danger of poisoning was present 
potential cause of injury from falls; 9 were in 39 materials handled by the workers stud- 
exposed to fire hazards; 8 to eye injuries; ied. Poisonous dust, carbon monoxide gas, 
and 2 to explosions. In the electroplating and lead compounds constituted the greatest 
WORKERS Exosep TO ACCIDENT AND HEALTH HAZARDS 
a4 oA An Aan Aan ae 
>) DY ean 
SOOO OUR IOE 
oc it en J He AGG? RHC at | 
| 
420 ih ot Lvery 4000 Workers Poko? 
Se az 
~ 
P or Be —_— 3 
FLOOR - HAZARDS. 
ON A 
Aces. cy 
‘ = 
pa, L'\ 
YE =i ang 
75 but of Lrery 000 Workers Linphoyed 
EACH FIGURE REPRESENTS 20 WORKERS < 
plants covered, 89 percent of the workers hazards. Twenty-seven percent of all the 
were exposed to unguarded machinery. In the workers studied were exposed to poisorous 
printing plants surveyed, 62 percent were so dust, 19 percent to carbon monoxide poison- 
exposed, and in metal plants 46 percent. ing, and 10 percent to lead poisoning. Poi- 
sonous dust, such as that from emery, quartz 
Danger from fire was most apparent in and asbestos, threatened the health of 44 
A, 


the storage-battery plants surveyed, where 


38 percent of the workers were not. suffi- 


Ciently protected against this hazard. In 


a | 


dyeing and cleaning industry 32 out o 


every 100 workers were not protected against 


> 


percent of the meta ucts workers and of 


of the chemical workers. In the 


24 percent 
printing industry lead endangered 
rce 


the health of 38 pe the workers 


Studied. 








Accident records, the keeping of 


which was compulsory under workmen's compen- 


Sation acts, were in most cases the only 
type of health statistics existing. These 
records were kept in 83 percent of the 
plants studied. Sickness records were kept 


percent of the working forces. 


health service 


yy 
@ 
~ 
~ 
6d 
oO 
=<, 


c adequate 
increases the danger of occupational di 
ontrol these diseases it has 


that they be reported to a 
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central agency. Through such reporting it 
l 


will be possible to estab 


where and to what extent occupational dis- 


eases are occurring, and to suggest correc- 
.o 


tive measures. As to whether the problem of 


industrial health risks and occupationa) 


diseases should be solved by industry itself 
it is stated that this "is no more feasible 
than the attempt of an individual to control 
contagious diseases in his own home, or the 
to control 


attempt of tndustry 


" 


the pollution 


of streams. 





THE FEDERAL- STATE APPRENTICE- TRAINING PROGRAM 


The demand for. skilled industrial 
tr 


workers has undergone a emendous 
A 


e 
during the last two decades. Ss a result of 


the advance of machinery and other techno- 


logical changes, the type and degree of 
17 


skill required in modern industry have be- 


s 
come vastly different from the skill needed 


20 or 30 years ago. 
Some skilled occupations 


completely extinct. The opportuniti 
1 


o Pe} 
gainful 


employment for 


riage makers, and cigar ma 
greatly reduced by the use of ma 
ob of the coal miner has bee 
substitution of oil, ga 
electricity, and by the increas 
equipment. The loc 
engineer, the fireman, and the _ shor 


by the large 


bus transportation. 

Many of the inventions and innova- 
tions which have eliminated or revolution- 
ized the jobs of one group of skilled work- 


ers have created a large demand for a dif- 


skilled workers. Automobiles 
ind the radio, and more recently refrigera- 
tion, air conditioning, the streamline train 
fields 


and television have opened up new 


and wider opportunities of employment for 


skilled workers. 


In the face of the growing dem 


g a 
new skills in industry, the chances of prop- 
ar 


er training through regul channels of ap- 


prenticeship have greatly diminished as a 
result of the prolonged depression. Many of 
the former skilled workers have lost their 
jobs, and through years of continuous unem- 
ployment many have lost their skill. More 
serious is the loss of the services of these 
workers as teachers and guides for the next 
generation of skilled artisans. It is quite 
probable that with business and industry on 


inaus- 


of 


; hi PAN “vu wornlea 
tries in this country would exp 


real shortage of skilled workers. 


inaugurated in Ww 
of the United States by Fxecutive order re- 
5 


quested the Secretary of Labor to or 
r 


the Federal Committee of Apprentice 


The Secretary was also authorized to esta 


lish in each State a committee on apprentice 


ish definitely 
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of ap- — pase - 
| as a 
lany of | training to cooperate with the Federal Gov- Jnder this program employers are per- 
their fernment. Each conmittee is made up of rep- mitted to enter into written contracts with 
; unem- esentatives of organized labor, organized young men anc women to give them all the 
Morefemployers, the State artment of labor, necessary training in the various branches 
these he State office of t National ecover} of the occupation concerned. Such contracts 
e next f Administration, the tate board for voca- ist tete specifically the type of training, 
quite ional 2ducation, and the , - Employment the lengt! of the apprentice service, the 
try on rvice. To date 43 tates have orranizec hours to be devoted to instruction in gener- 
indus- ommittees on apprentice traininre, and 3¢€ al and to training on the job, and the wages 
ince 4a tates have had their plan of procedure ar to be paid to the workers in each s of 
method of operation approved by the Secre- training. They must be executed on a special 
r of Labor for provided by the State committee on 
Vl Are Tr Pan =a) 4atp r nt + + a ir r » + + e _ sA We hie 
sy Ol e Feceral-ostate apprentice-traini apprenticeship ar must be approved by this 
d com- rogram is based in large part on the past committee. 
job, a Kperience of trade unions with apprentice- 
im was|ship, and will not result in the displace- The standards of training, wages, and 
Sidcent | ment of skilled workers now employed. nder hours approved by the Secretary of Labor 
ier re-| collective bargaining agreements, unions constitute an essential part of the agree- 
‘ganize;such as those in the printing and building ment. These standards are: 
‘aining.| trades have for years required learners 
estab-/| +09 serve a period I apprenticeshif at a 1. The apprenticeship period must not 
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- 10- 
devoted each year to instruction given by Ohio, Tennessee, and Wisconsin. Prominent 
public authorities on related general and among the many skills for which apprentices vere 
technical subjects. are being trained are plumbing, toolmaking, ae 
mechanical drafting, air conditioning, elec- cons 
2. The beginning wage paid to appren- trical engineering, and patternmaking. a 
40 i 
tices must not be less than 25 percent of  & 
the basic wage rate for journeymen in the One of the first requests for appren- fo 
locality, and the average wage for the en- tices received by the Tennessee committee ae 
tire apprentice training period must not be was from the harness-making industry. This ~ 
less than 50 percent of the journeyman's industry has been stagnant since the war, 
rate. and many of the skilled workers formerly en- 
ployed in this industry have drifted intc 
3. The apprentice must be given other occupations. The renewed use of horses | canr 
training and experience in all branches o and mules in agriculture in the last few | Ceme: 
the occupation involved, and every effort years has caused an unprecedented demand for }| £lec 
must be made to make him an all-round thor- harness in the State of Tennessee, resulting Aire 
oughly-skilled craftsman. in an acute shortage of experienced workers. Stov' 
This shortage has now been partly reduced 
To date contracts have been approved through the action of the Tennessee commit- _ 
and apprentices are at work in seven States: tee in cooperation with the Federal-State ee 
Arizona, Delaware, Michigan, North Dakota, apprenticeship program. Tous 
Supp 
+ and 
<x. Oo } tric 





EMPLOYMENT AND Pay ROLLS IN APRIL 1935 pay 
cake 
shoe 

Employment in manufacturing and non- result of increased buying due to spring and oe 
manufacturing industries increased between Faster trade. Increased activity in private aint 
March and April by 120,000. Weekly pay building construction resulted in gains of ee 
rolls, on the other hand, declined by ll percent in employment and 12 percent in 
$300,000. The decline was due primarily t the weekly pay roll of this industry. jae 
decreased production in the bituminous coal- The durable-goods industries produc- ia 
mining industry where pay rolls’ dropped 33 ing iron and steel, machinery, automobiles, : 
percent during the month. The employment lumber, and other building products’ showed 
and pay-roll estimates are based on reports slight increases in both employment and pay 
from 90 manufacturing and 17 nonmanufactur- rolls between March and April 1935. These 
ing industries nes each month by the gains were offset by losses in the non- 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. durable-goods froups engaged in the manu- wee 

Retail trade made the greatest gair facture of foods, clothing, leather oods,} . | 
in employment. Approximately 133,000 per- tobacco, and other products which are con- alles 
sons returned to work in retail stores as a sumed relatively quickly. vite 

repa 
ers 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES manu 

Employment and weekly pay rolls in cedin month. Employment remained at ap-} "°F 
manufacturing industries showed practically alte makeke 6,906,000 and the weekly pay} *” © 
no change in April as compared with the pre- roll at approximately $144,000,000. 
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Gains in employment and pay rolls 
were in 50 of the 90 manufacturing 
industries surveyed by the Bureau, but 
gains were offset by losses in the remaining 
Both the gains and the loss- 


Substantial 


recorded 


these 


40 industries. 


es were seasonal in character. 


increases in employment and pay rolls were 
reported in the following industries: 
EMPLOYMENT PAYROLL 
INCREASE INCREASE 
Percent Percent 
canning . « « « « «© « « 29.3 30.3 
Pmeent. «© «© ee ee 0 20.3 27.6 
Zlectric and steam cars 13.3 19.3 
Aircraft. « « « « «© « e 8.2 9.0 
Steves «9 «© «© os 8 @ 6.1 8.0 
Other industries which showed consid- 
erable gains were primarily those allied to 
building construction. Among these were 
sawmills, millwork, metalwork, and plumbing 


supplies. Slight increases in employment 
and pay rolls were also registered 


machine shops, 


in elec- 


trical machinery, foundries, 


automobiles. 


and 

Pronounced declines in employment and 
pay rolls occurred in the cotton-seed oil- 
cake-meal industry, in rubber boots and 
shoes, in fertilizers, and in woolen and 
worsted textiles. In the cotton-goods in- 
dustry employment decreased 3.8 percent and 


pay rolls 8.1 percent. These declines were 
for the most part a result of the production 
and curtailment order of the Cotton Textile 


Code Authority. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Employment Increased Slightly in the 
Durable-Goods Industries. The durable-goods 


employment to 


industries in April provided 
3,103,000 workers. This is a gain of 32,500 
over March. With the exception of railroad 


where a decline of 3,400 work- 
engaged 


repair shops, 
in 


ers was registered, all groups 
manufacturing durable goods employed more 
workers in April than in March. The gains 


in employment were: 


10,100 in lumber 

8,800 in machinery manufacturing 

7,300 in transportation equipment 

6,000 in stone, clay, and glass 

2,600 in iron and steel 

1,100 in nonferrous metals 

Total employment in the durable-goods 

industries in April was 70,300 larger than 
in April a year ago. Compared with last 
year employment declined by: 23,700 in rail- 
road repair shops; 7,300 in stone, clay, and 
glass; and 4,300 in iron and steel. hese 
losses were more than offset by gains in em- 
ployment of 42,200 in machinery manufactur- 


ing, 31,000 in transportation equipment, 
21,100 in lumber, and 11,300 in nonferrous 
metals. 


Employment Declined in the Nondurable- 


Goods Industries. Employment in the nondu- 


rable-goods industries in April is estimated 
at 3,804,000. his is a decline of 32,700 
from the previous month. Food-products man- 


ufactures was the only group in this class 
of industries which employed more workers in 
April than in March. The employment increase 
in this industry is estimated at 13,400. The 
other nondurable-goods industries employed 
fewer workers in April than in March. The 
losses in employment were -- 
32,600 in textiles 
4,100 in chemicals 
3,900 in leather products 
1,600 in rubber 
1,400 in tobacco 
2.500 in unclassified industries 
Compared with April a year ago, total 
employment in the nondurable-goods indus- 


tries decreased by 70,300. With the excep- 


tion of paper and prin 
9,500, groups of nondura- 
industries registered 


where employment 


ting, 
increased by all 


ble-goods declines in 
12-month 
30,900 

16,800; 
chemicals 6, 100; 


employment over the period. Tex- 


tiles employed fewer workers; 
10,900; 


and leather prod- 


food 


Oducts tobacco rubber 


2,600 fewer workers. 
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ESTIMATED EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
APR } MAR 193 nd APR 1934 
| NUMBE LOYE AMOUNT WEEKLY PAY ROLL 
APR MARCH APRIL APRIL MARCH APRIL 
ic 19045* 1944 1945* 1945 * 1944 
All is t 6, 906, 100 /6, 906, 300| 6, 906, 100 /$ 143, 873, 000 /$143, 927, 000 |$ 136, 962, 000 
ible- prour 102 ,6 »070,100| 3,032,300 70,299,000 68,857,000 65,341 ,000 
oO! i | 619,400 616,800 623,700 14,598,000 14,622,000 14,006,000 
Machinery -| 747,300 738,500 705, 100 15,991,000 15,825,000 14,311,000 
rtation equipment. | 591,100 583,800 560, 100 17,679,000 16,904,000 15,906,000 
il pair | 255,000 258,400 278,700 6,876,000 6,727,000 7, 188,000 
onferrou tals 228,600 227,500 217,300 4,720,000 4,735,000 4,317,000 
SS eee eee 474, 800 464,700 453,700 6,946,000 6,724,000 6, 168,000 
: 186,400 180,400 193,700 3,489,000 2,320,000 3,445,000 
| 
vondurable- is groups: 3,802,500 13,836,20013,873, & 73,574,001 75,070,000 71.621 .600 
extiles. . ...... . {t,583,800)1,616,400/1, 614, 700 26,101,000 27,495,000 25,277,000 
.| 296,000 299,900 298,600 5,526,000 5,875,000 5,736,000 
a ae ek be | 632,700 619,300 649,500 13,030, 000 12,648,000 12,663,000 
SONGGDO. < 9 6a Boe ced 78,600 80,000; 89,500 959,000 986,000 1,028,000 
aper and printing... . 514,600 514,600 505, 100 12,576,000 12,561,000 11,847,000 
| AOELE 0 4 << & 4 & ss 371,300 375,400 377,400 7,964,000 7,997,000 7,683,000 
OS 2. 4. «cars ePace 110,300 111,900 120,900 2,455,000 2,448,000 2,546,000 
ifi 216,200 218,700 218, 100 4,963,000 5,060,000 4,841,000 
=_ id Liminary > Revised a 
PAY ROLLS ompared with April 1934, t tot 
] roll i the durable-goods indus- 
Pay Rolls Increased in the Durable- tri creased t $4,958,000 Railroad 
Goods Industries. Weekly wa work- epair ops with a drop of $312,000 was the 
ers employed in the irable-zooas industrise nly group with a lower weekly fF roll this 
t $1, 44 Ap ear I the other durable- 
x $7 3 ~ > ustri t weekl wage income 
i r " er mploy dvanced by -- 
: ; $1,773,000 transportati<c equipment 
‘ in ; is 1,680,000 t achinery manufacturing 
Ss we s 4d < ? a. n lus 
- ete — 403,000 i or rou metals 
775 0 rtat jUiT Pay Rolls Declined in the Nondurable- 
Goods Industries. Between March and April 
169 t las: 19 weekly wages of the workers employed in 
166 ir a [ € irable-goods industries decreased by 


of approximately 
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HOURS OF WORK AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Employment in manufacturing indus- 
tries in April 1935 averaged 36.5 hours per 
week--the same as in the previous month and 
approximately the same as in April a year 
ago. Hourly earnings averaged 57 cents in 
April, the same as in March, and 54 cents in 
April 1934. The 1935 data are based on 
a sample comprising 22,113 establishments 
with 3,581,637 employees. The April 1934 


average is calculated from records of 15,640 


establishments with 2,889,744 wage earners. 


HOURS OF WORK AND HOURLY EARNINGS 


In the five selected representative 


durable-goods industries the average weekly 


hours and the average hourly in 


April 1935 were -- 


earnings 


Weekly hours: 
40.0 
38.5 
36.5 
34.5 
33.5 


in automobiles 


in foundries and machine shops 
sawmills 


blast furnaces and rolling 


in 
in mills 


in brick manufacturing 


Hourly (in cents): 
72.0 
66.5 
57.58 
44. 


5 
44.0 


earnings 
in automobiles 
in blast furnaces and rolling mills 
in foundries and machine shops 
in brick manufacturing 
in sawmills 


In five selected representative non- 
industries the 
and the average earnings 


1935 were -- 


durable-goods average weekly 


hours hour in 


April 


per 


hours: 
in slaughtering and meat packing 


Weekly 
40.0 
38.0 
35.0 
33.5 
33.0 


in paper and pulp 


in petroleum refining 
in cotton-goods manufacturing 


in tires and inner tubes 


Hourly earnings (in cents): 
84.5 
78. 
56. 
52. 
38. 


inner tubes 
petroleum refining 
slaughtering and meat packing 


in tires and 
in 
in 
paper and pulp 

cotton-goods manufacturing 


in 


vaouwn 


in 


Employment in cotton-goods manufac. 
turing averaged 2.5 
April 1935 
of 1934. 


were 


hours less per week i; 
the 
Slight reductions 


than in corresponding mont 


in hours of wor 
in blast furnaces an 
petroleum refining, 
the 


hours 


also reported 


rolling mills, and 
In 
industries the 
this 


Slightly less than 1 


and imner tubes. 
of 


the 


selected work were 


somewhat longer year, increas: 


ranging from hour ir 


brick manufacturing to over 2 hours per wee! 


in automobiles. 


All 
durable-goods 


the 10 selected durable and non- 


industries reported higher 
April 1935 thar 
ranged 


in foundries 


average earnings per hour in 
in April 1934. The increase 


Slight gain per hour 


from: 
and ma- 
in rubber 


chine shops to 8.5 cents per hour 


tires and inner tubes. 


WEEKLY EARNINGS 


Weekly earnings of wage earners en- 
ployed in manufacturing 
1935 averaged $21.20, 
the 


year ago. 


industries in April 
$21.10 ir 
in Aprils 


as against 
$19.95 
These averages are based on total 
which 
employees. 


preceding month and 
pay-roll reports, include part-time as 
The 1935 fig- 
average of the earnings of 
employed 24,648 estab- 
The 1934 average is based on the 
earnings of 3,650,627 
20,884 establishments. 


well as full-time 
ures represent an 
3,884,987 workers 
lishments. 


in 
workers employed ir 


The average weekly earnings of work- 


ers employed in the five selected represen- 
tative durable-goods industries in April 
1935 were -- 
$28.95 in automobiles 
23.05 in blast furnaces and rolling mills 
22.10 in foundries and machine shops 
15.90 in sawmills 
15.10 in brick manufacturing 
In the five representative nondura- 
ble-goods industries the weekly wage income 


of the workers employed in 1935 averaged -- 
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tires and 
petroleum refining 
Slaughtering and meat packing 


paper and pulp 


inner tubes 


cotton-goods manufacturing 


cotton-goods manufacturing 


cents per week 
a year ago. 


In 


less 


in 


the other 


April 
nine 


selected industries 
of the 

April--by 
tires and 
and meat packing, 
and pulp, 
95 cents 


in blast 


workers 
$2.65 
inner 


in 
tubes, 
in paper 
machine shops, 
ing, 85 cents 


mills, and 60 cents in 





ZY 
Fe 


employed 


in 


the weekly wage 


was 


automobiles, 
$1.85 
$1.33 
$1 


in 
in 


in 


furnaces and 


higher 


sawmills, 


foundries 


income 
this 


$2.20 in 


Slaughtering 


$1.10 


and 


brick manufactur- 


rolling 


petroleum refining. 


EMPLOYMENT, PAY ROLLS, WAGES, AND HOURS IN SELECTED NONMANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


$27.80 in 
27.50 in 
22.65 in 
19.9 in 
12.75 in 
Workers in 
averaged 65 
his year than 
INDUSTRY 


RETAIL TRADE 


APRIL 1935* 


Employment...... 3,275,000 
Weekly pay roll. $57,378,000 
Weekly hours. 41.0 
Hourly earnings $0.53 
Weekly earnings $20.25 
WHOLESALE TRADE 
Employment 1,335,000 
Weekly pay roll. $37,511,000 
Weekly hours.... 41 
Hourly earnings. $0.66 
Weekly earnings. $26.95 
STEAM RAILROADS 
Employment..... 964 , 600 
Weekly pay roll. $30,566,400 
Weekly earnings. $31.70 
BITUMINOUS COAL 
Employment...... 340,800 
Weekly pay roll. 44,974,000 
Weekly hours.... 21.5 
Hourly earnings. $0.73 
Weekly earnings. $15.60 
TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH 
Employment...... 373 , 600 
Weekly pay roll. $10,570,000 
Weekly hours.... 38 
Hourly earnings. $0.75 
Weekly earnings. $27.80 


* 
MARCH 1935* 


3,144,000 
$55,474,000 
41.5 

$0.53 
$20.45 


1,348,000 
$37,742,000 
41 

$0.64 


o<6.60 


966, 100 
$29,193,000 
$30.20 


374 ,300 
$7,461,000 
30.5 
$0.71 
$21.30 


374,100 


$10,888,000 


38.5 
$0.77 
$28.60 


APRIL 1934 


3,234,000 
$56,142, 00C 
$0.51 
$19.80 
1,318, 00 
$36,527, 006 


42.5 
$0. 6 


feo . 
<0. Oc 


331,200 

$5 , 682 , 000 
27 

$0.69 
$18.25 


376,300 
$9,948, 000 
37.5 


$0.70 





| 





$26.15 


Preliminary 


INDUSTRY 
HOTELS 
Employment...... 268,500 
Weekly pay roll. $3,521,000 
Weekly hours.... 48 
Hourly earnings. $0.28 
Weekly earnings $13.6 
POWER and LIGHT 
Employment...... 264 , 300 
Weekly pay roll. $7,510,000 
Weekly hours.... 39.5 
Hourly earnings. $0.77 
Weekly earnings. $30.40 
ELECTRIC RAILROADS 
Employment...... 190, 600 
Weekly pay roll. $5,413,000 
Weekly earnings. $28.15 
LAUNDRIES 
Employment...... 186, 600 
Weekly pay roll. $2,883,000 
Weekly hours.... 40.5 
Hourly earnings. $0.37 
Weekly earnings. $15 .55 
DYEING & CLEANING 
Employment...... 47,200 
Weekly pay roll. $904,000 
Weekly hours.... 2.5 
Hourly earnings. $0.45 
Weekly earnings. $18.80 
* 


* Revised 


271, 600 
$3,578,000 
48.5 

$0.28 
$13.76 


263,000 
$7,548,000 
40 

$0.76 
$30.70 


190,400 
$5,422,000 
$28.25 


185, 900 
2,843,000 
40.5 
$0.36 
$15.40 


42,800 
$781,000 
41 
$0.44 
$18.00 


* 
APRIL 1935* MARCH 1935* APRIL 1934 


ono Onn 
272,200 


$3,489,000 
46.5 
$0.27 
$13.15 


263,700 
7,301,000 
39.5 
$0.75 
$29. 6 


“J 


Ff 


192,800 
$5,379,000 
$27.70 


187,700 
$2,834,000 
39.5 

). 38 


+? 


oo 
S & 


$1 


7,200 
$888, 000 
41.5 
$0.44 
$18.40 
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BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN APRIL 1935 





The Federal Reserve Board adjusted thus 2.3 percent lower than in the precedir 
index the volume of industrial production month and 1.2 percent higher than in April 
z= en — — ~ 


PHYSICAL VOLUME % INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Adjusted for Seasonal Variation 


3 year average 123-25 100 Index 


Numbers FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD Numbers 
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ir April 1935 was 86, as against 100 in year ago. The downward trend was due 
923-25, 88 in March 1935, and 85 in April ly to smaller output of steel, cotton ar 
1934 Industrial production in April was silk textiles, and bituminous coal. 
-& 
BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL BAROMETERS 

Automobiles. The total number of preceding month, and $27,000,000, or 65 per 
cars and trucks produced in the United cent more than a year ago. 
States in April 1935 is estimated at 477,700 Railroad Freight Car Loadings. Clas: 
units -- 47,900 cars more than in March, and l railroads averaged 575,300 freight car 
124,700 more than in April a year ago. loaded per week during April -- 27,200 car: 

Building Permits. The increase in per week less than in March, and 9,800 car 
building activity during the first 3 months per week less than in April 1934. 
of 1935 continued in April. The value of Steel. Production of steel ingots i 
building permits issued in 792 identical April was 2,606,000 tons -- 125,000 ton 
cities in April 1935 was $69,100,000 -- less than in March, and 292,000 tons les 
$8,000,000, or 12.7 percent more than in the than in April of last year. 








FEDERAL GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT AND RELIEF IN APRIL 1935 


Public Works. Construction work on Emergency Work Program. The number 





r ; + a a< - a} nly Jy) noe + - ke oa +% _ + + ar re > f ~ > > 
P,W.A. projects increased sharply during the of workers provided with work-erelief jc y 
} at } Th 7 lim > a* tw - he op a) 7 = = Dali nn y c+ + 
nont of April. The total number of worker the Feceral Emergency Relief Administration 
— 
oe ‘i A + he ; f »p A ~ ¢ pare i as nmi 2 _ —S . } - f . + — 
loyed at tne site ofl Pe.WeA. COnStruction in Apr li remained unchanged Ir tne pre- 
“ts ir Apr is estimated a 333 9u¢ mor Jor re] f } 2d 
pro eusS in Aprilia s ec it Lea » Ovo, UUe vious monvune wOrnK 41€1 wa Upp.riec vO 
- « inp ac 4g " 5 Ave M - > ar An y e + ~o+ w ‘eo ‘ * 
is an increase of 90,000 over March. »400,000 persons at an estimated total pay 
nonthly pay roll advanc dS, 0V0,000 to roll of $65,000,000. 
+ } at nr swim plu 5 ADA AnA 
ndex 4@tvotai O1 approximately $21,000,000. 
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C20 WHAT HAPPENED TO PRICES IN APRIL 1935 











Wholesale Prices. Wholesale commod- was 80.1, compared with 79.4 in March, 73.3 
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Retail Food Prices. Retail food 75.8 in March 1935, 67.4 in April 1934, an 
prices in 51 cities scattered throughout the 100 in 1926. In other words, for. ever 
do 


, 
United States advanced 2.4 percent between llar‘s worth of goods bought in retai! 
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AVERAGE RETAIL FOOD PRICES FOR THE COUNTRY AS A WHOLE 
ES ae a A Se = i 
T RETAIL PRICE INCREASE (+) OR DECREASE (—) 
1TEM APRIL 1944 TO APRIL 1945 ' 
APRIL 1045 APRIL 1934 s 
Cents Cents Cents Percent a 
Bread, pound. .... 8.3 8.0 + 0.3 * 3.8 
Butter, pound .... 39.6 29.1 + 10.5 + 36.1 \> 
Milk, quart. ..... 11.9 11.1 fl + 7.2 \* 
Eggs, dozen ..... 29.6 | 28.8 + 5.8 + 24.4 \ 
Potatoes, pound ... 1.9 2.7 - 8 - 29.6 
Lard, pound ..... 18.8 10.3 + 8.5 + 82.5 
Pork chops, pound .. 33.2 23.9 + 9.3 + 38.9 
Round steak, pound. . 36.4 26.1 + 10.3 + 39.5 
Sugar, pound..... 5.5 5.5 No change No change ft 
| Coffee, pound .... 26.8 | 27.5 | - 0.7 - 2.5 
March and April 1935. They were 158 percent markets during 1926, the consumer paid or } 
higher in April than a year ago. The Bureau the average 774 cents in April 1935, con- \ 
of Labor Statistics index of retail food pared with 76 cents in March and 67 cents ir 
prices in April 1935 was 77.6, as against April a year ago. ‘\ 
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QUESTION anp, ANSWER DEPARTMENT 
{ 
1.WILL THE SAME RATES OF WAGES BE PAID ON ALL TYPES OF PROJECTS UNDER THE WORKS PROGRAM? \ 
No. The Executive order issued by under the Davis-Bacon Act, which provide 
the President on May 21 specifically pro- for prevailing wage rates. 
vides that wages of workers employed on For other types of work, wages wil 
P.W.A. projects, such as buildings, housing, vary with the degree of skill required «o@ 
waterwork systems, and sewers, “shall be the job, with different regions, and wit 
determined in accordance with local wage the size of the largest municipality in th - 
conditions by the authority to which the county in which the work project is located / 
loan, grant, or allotment is made, except as In order to assure a steady income to th 
otherwise required by law." workers employed on this class of projects | 
On highway and grade-crossing elimi- wages will be paid on a monthly basis, an 
1tion work minimum-wage rates wiil be de- an effort will be made to provide a continu \ 
.ermined by the State highway departments, ous flow of work projects to each locality \ 
in accordance with local wage conditions. Workers will be compensated for time los 
In the construction of permanent Fed- due to adverse weather conditions or inter: 


eral buildings, wage rates will be determined ruptions in the work project beyond thet? 
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SCHEDULE OF MINIMUM MONTHLY EARNINGS ON WORKS PROJECTS 


MINIMUM MONTHLY WAGES IN COUNTIES 








REGIONS TYPE 
’ OF 
WORK OVER 50,000 25,000 5 
100, 000 TO TO 
100 ,000 50,000 25 
REGION I 
Professional 
and $94 $83 $77 
Technical 
Skilled 85 75 70 
Intermediate 65 60 55 
Unskilled $§ 92 48 
Professional 
and $79 $73 $66 
Technical 
Skilled 72 66 60 
Intermediate 58 54 50 
Unskilled 45 42 40 
REGION IIL 
Professional 
and $75 $68 $62 
Technical 
;RAM? 
Skilled 68 62 56 
provide 
Intermediate 52 48 43 
yes wil 
ired oc Unskilled 35 33 29 
nd wit 
y in tt REGION IV 
located Professional 
to th and $75 $64 * $55 
-ojects Technical 
sis, an 
ront inv Skilled 68 58 50 
rcality 
oo les Intermediate 49 43 38 
- inter: 
d thet Unskilled 30 27 25 





POPULATION OF THE LARGEST MUNICIPALITY 


IN WHICH THE 


is— 
i UNDER 
¥e 5,000 
, 000 
$69 $61 
63 $5 
50 45 
44 40 
$57 $48 
52 44 
44 38 
36 32 
$53 $42 
48 38 
36 30 
24 21 
$46 $39 
42 35 
32 27 
22 19 








sontrol. Deductions from monthly earnings will vary from $75 per month for professio1 
will be made only for time lost because of al and technical workers in cities of ov 
voluntary absence, illness, postponement or 100,000 population to $19 per month for u 
completion of a project, or dismissal. skilled workers in towns of less t oe 
The highest monthly wages will apply population. Monthly earnings applicable 
to the region which comprises 26 States the largest city in a county will, in gener 
in the North Atlantic, North Central, and al, apply to the remainder of the county i 
Pacific Coast areas. In these States, wages which the city is located. 
will range from $94 per month for pro- In addition, the Works Progress Ad 
fessional and technical workers in cities of ministration has the power to except fro 
over 100,000 population to $40 per month for the monthly wage schedule such projects 
unskilled workers in rural counties where portions of projects as may be determined 
the larges town has a population of less the Administrator. In such excepted case 
than 5,000. The lowest monthly wages estab- wace rates will be determined in accorda 
lished, those for 7 Southeastern States, with the local wage conditions. 
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The monthly wages established by the tive of labor, one representative of busi 
President are based on existing wages in ness, and the local relief administrator. 
private industry as determined by the Emer- Other wage statistics showing present week] 
gency Relief Administration in approximately earnings in private industry, on construc 
3,000 counties scattered throughout the tion work, and in agriculture were al 


United States. In most of these count 
the existing wages were studied by a locée 


a 
wage committee consisting of one representa- 


3. HAS ANY MONEY BEEN ALLOTTED FOR PROJECTS ON WHICH OTHER THAN 
THE MINIMUM MONTHLY WAGE WILL BE PAID? 


Yes. Approximately one billion dol- and building projects. On these project 
lars has already been allotted for highway local wage rates will apply. 


4. WHAT WILL BE THE MAXIMUM HOURS OF WORK UNDER THE WORKS PROGRAM? 


The hours of work, to be determined for manual labor on projects under the su 
by the Works Progress Administrator, must pervision of the Bureau of Public Roads an 
not be in excess of 8 hours per day and 40 State highway departments are set at 8 hour 
hours per week. The maximum hours of work per day and 130 hours per month. 

S. WHO IS ELIGIBLE FOR EMPLOYMENT ON WORK PROJECTS? 

Only one member of a family group may Preference will be given to person 

be employed under the Works Program. He from pudlic relief rolls. At least 90 per 

et i ver e vy ag 2 yr War —_ . 

must be over 16 years of age and in such cent of all workers employed on a work pro; 

physical condition that employment will not ect must be taken from these rolls. Within 
endanger his health or the health and safety these requirements, workers who are qualifie 

of his coworkers. Physically handicapped by training and experience to be assigned t 

persons are eligible for employment on jobs work projects "shall not be discriminated 
which they can safely and ably perform. against on any grounds whatsoever." 


6. HOW WILL CONTROVERSIES OVER WAGE RATES BE SETTLED? 


A board ls to be appointed, upon interpretation of waze and other labor 
which labor will be represented, to adju visions of the Works Program. 


t 
controversies arising in connection with the 
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MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


The Monthly Labor Review, islation, wages and hours, employ- 


published each month by the Bureau ment, prices, etc. It also con- 
of Labor Statistics of the U. : tains each month special articles 
rt 


Department of Labor, gives in much on labor and working conditions in 
greater detail than is possible in the United States and other coun- 
the Labor Information Bulletin tries. The May 1935 issue covers 


current information on labor leg- such topics as -- 


Working conditions of newspaper editorial employees 

Employee elections conducted by the National Labor Relations Board 

Selection of men for the Civilian Conservation Corps 

Wage rates and wage differentials in the cotton-textile industry 

Unemployment survey of Lancaster, Pa., 1934 

French labor camps for the unemployed 

Restrictions on wage payments below code minimum 

Code provisions supersede less favorable union conditions 

State unemployment-insurance laws 

Unemployment insurance in Switzerland in 1934 

Miners’ welfare activities in Great Britain 

Occupations of gainful workers on urban relief 

New agreement for collective bargaining on British railways 

Employment of women in France 

Employment of children in newspaper and magazine distributing 

Industrial accidents and illness in the Soviet Union, 1932 

Strikes and lockouts in March 1935 

Strikes and lockouts in Canada, i934 

The subscription pri other countries. Orders should be 

the Monthly Labor Review is ° sent direct to the Superintendent 
per year in the United of Documents, Government Printing 
Canada, and Mexico, and Office, Washington, D. C. 








